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Two Big Problems Worried 
the Elders and Deacons of 
the Struggling Congregation. 


Reverend Pendlebury’s Past 



T he story about the Reverend 
Pendlebury had already gained 
considerable headway when It 
first came to my ears. One day 
as I sat In my kitchen trimming 
the lamp wicks, my antique neighbor, 
Cephas Bonner, bustled in, stamping the 
snow from his felt boots 

"Wall, what do you think about him?** 
ho gretted me. as he pulled oft his 
mittens. 

••Him? Who?" 

"About the Reverend Pendlebury. 

t A yr'i heard- 

• Heard? V.~hat?" > 

“Of course," he beran. “I myself per¬ 
sonally don’t believe it, and I guess 
none of the folks does But bein' you’re 
an elder, I thought you oughta know 
what they’re sayln’. They're Bayin', 
that he's had a past!" 

"Past? Of course. Moat man near 
sixty-five have had one." 

He ahot ma a quick, cunning look. 

“I reckon you know the aort of paat 
I mean, alder," he aald. 

I Hnorted. 

“I don't know what bit of scandal 
you've heard, but if it reflects on the 
Reverend Daniel Pendlebury. I'll say 
right here and now, I don't believe It." 

•Wall, elder." Cephas began again, 
"they're aayin' that Pendlebury isn't his 
real name at all—and that before he 
came east to our church—"Cephas 
whispered the last words—"he was an 
out-and-out bad 'un!" 

"Exactly what do they charge Rev¬ 
erend Pendlebury with having been?" I 
demanded. Cephas Bonner. I knew, was 
a fair-dealing man, an Important mem¬ 
ber of our church; and if he placed any 
credence in the rumor, It was worth in¬ 
vestigating. As an elder. Jealous of my 
church's reputation, I couldn't ignore 
it- "What's the rumor? 'A woman?” 
"No." 

•'Was he a drunkard?" 

"No, they don't say that." 

*'A convict?" 

"W# might better have been." 

•"Then what was he?" 

Cephas Bonner came close to me. 
"They say he was a common, pro¬ 
fessional gambler!" 

"Rot!" I said. "Pure rot!" 

"Well, that's what they're sayin'.” 
"Any facts. Cephas?" 

"Well, not exactly. But you know 
Matt Cobb. I-uke Cobb's brother that 
was visitin’ film last week?" 

"Yes; ths brother that went to the 
Klondike in the gold rush." 

"Well. Matt said to Luke that he'd 
seen Reverend Pendlebury before, out 
west. Matt said it was the way the 
reverend has of pinching his mous¬ 
tache when he's a bit excited that 
brought it all back to him. And the 
little queer limp the Reverend has— 
that made Matt sure." 

"Sure? Of what?” 

•'That he'd seen the Reverepd 
Pendlebury out on the Klondike In 
the old days." 

"What of that?" 

"But," Cephas was growing ex¬ 
cited, "ths Reverend Pendlebury 
wasn’t a clergyman in those day. Matt 
said. No, sir. He was the biggest, 
smartest gambler in Alaska.* and he 
ran the largest gambling outfit on the 
Klondike." 

"Bosh! Utter bosh!" 

"Mebbe it is. I'm Just tailin' you 
what Matt Cobb said," answered 
Cephas. 

"Well, go on. What else.” 

“Matt said that the Reverend was 
known as Diamond Steve Paige out 
there, because he always wore a big 
diamond stud plumb in the center 
•f his shirt. And he always wore 


men like Luke Cobb and Joe Sander¬ 
son^— they’re of the old school. 
They're mighty strict; you know how 
they feel about a gambler. Well,’* 
Cephas drew on his mittens, "this 
ain't getting' to the post-office, I 
guess." 

As the black of Cephas' buffalo fur 
coat became speck on the vast white¬ 
ness of the hills I returned to my 
lamps. My heart was a little sick as 
I thought of old Mr. Pendlebury. The 
story .was a lie, of course. But lies 
ran make trouble, can hurt. 

The people up here around Willow- 
ton deem a gambler the most scarlst 
of all sinners. We're extremely, al¬ 
most unbelievably, careful of our 
money. We have to be. We respect 
our dollars because they represent 
our hard and unremitting toll; they 
are the trophies of our unending slug¬ 
ging match with a tough and stub¬ 
born Nature. When we do get hold 
of an extra dollar our roughened 
Angers close tightly on Its green 
throat, and we bear It off to the sav¬ 
ings bank or invest it in solid first 
mortgage. Gambling—the risking of 
money—Is a heinous sin. So, if that 
story about the Reverend Pendlebury 
did prove to have even a vestige of j 
truth in it—but, of course it couldn't' 
have. 

* * * * 

A N added reason why we around 
Willowton particularly hated 
gamblers was the presence in our 
community of Jesse Hornbeck. We 
were a little afraid of Jesse Horn- j 
beck. He was so shrewd, and he had 
an inconvenient habit of foreclosing 
mortgages and taking up notes. We 
kept out of his clutches if we could; 
he was a vindictive man. 

Jesse Hornbeck was a gambler. He 
owned and operated Bald Eagle Inn, 
up on Black Mountain, outside Wil¬ 
lowton. and it was an open secret 
what sort of place Bald E^gle Inn 
really was. We tried to pretend that 
Bald Eagle Inn didn't exist, but we 
were unpleasantly aware that It did. 
Rich summer people motored there at 
night, and. obviously, they did not 
go there for the view or the bracing 
mountain air. In winter the Inn adver¬ 
tised "winter sports," but that was a 
blind; its real w iter sport was con¬ 
ducted Indoors. 

We felt that the Bald Eagle Inn 
was a blot and a disgrace. But there 
was nothing we could do about It. 
Jesse Hornbeck, and his lieutenant 
and Jackal, Roy Siller, were too 
powerful and too canny. But we re¬ 
sented the place, and we resented 
Jesse. His fat right hand was 
adorned by a remarkable ring made 
of an obese gold snake with ruby 
eyes In the act of being choked to 
death by a diamond in Its mouth the 
size of a hazel nut. No one doubted 
the rumor that he had won this ring 
playing poker with a Chicago travel¬ 
ing man who. on an unlucky evening, 
had ventured into Bald Eagle Inn. 

Jesse Hornbeck’s automobile, with 
its screaming red paint and its sllver- 
ized trimmings, he had brought back 
from Boston where he won it from a 
Jockey—so the story ran. It was a 
seliish car, a roadster with but one 
seat. It was a high-powered car, 
that roared and coughed like a hun¬ 
dred asthmatic devils, as he drove It 


We sat about in heavy silence, as 
If we were watching at a bier. The 
clock on the mantel ticked off the 
minutes. At 11:30 Roy Siller stood 
up, yawned and said: 

"Aw, what's the use of waitin'? 
The dominie’s probably lit out for 
Boston on the 10:20 train. Let’s have 
the keys. I wanta get back to the 
Inn.' 1 

Luke Cobb looked questionlngly at 
the rest of us. 

"I reckon mebbe Siller's right," he 
said sadly. "Eleven-thirty’s the same 
as 12, so far as we’re concerned-" 

We were beaten. Luke Cobb began 
to struggle into his shaggy ulster; 



“ELDER SANDERSON,” SAID 
REVEREND PENDLEBURY, “I 
AM GOING OUT. YOU ARE 
NOT TO OPEN THIS NOTE 
UNTIL I HAVE BEEN GONE 
FIVE MINUTES.” 


had to give suppers, entertainments 
and bazaars at a furious rate to pay 
back old Simon, who, after the first 
glow had cooled, had begun to worry 
about his money. We appeased him 
somewhat by paying the interest and 
|900 in less than a year—a colossal 
sum for a community as poor as ours. 

I was running these things over In 
my mind as I trimmed the wicks and 
Ailed the lamps. But, well—If he’d 
ever even touched a card, it might 
be enough to damn him. Men like 
Luke Cobb and Job Sanderson were 
as rigid as granite shafts; they were 
Just men, but they were hard men. 
Suppose he did have to leave our 
church? At his age and with that 
charge against him, who would take 
him? What would become of him? 

I went to the window' and looked 
out. Very faintly I could see the 
snow'-whitened steeple of the church 
down the valley—his church—that he 
had built for us. Then, on the road, 
I saw a moving smudge. It came 
nearer; it was Cephas Bonner in his 
cutter, his old mare plodding home¬ 
ward. 

I saw him clamber from his sleigh 
and stump up my path. He exploded 
Into my kitchen, breathless. 

"Elder- 

"What is it, Cephas?" 

"Bad news! Old Simon Middlemass 
is going to move to Florida and is 
selling all his holdings here." 

“Well, what of that?" 

"Plenty. Last night he sold the 
church’s note for $18,000 to Jesse 
Hornbeck.” 

"He didn't do that?" 

"Yes, he did, the old devil. ‘ And, 
elder- 

"What?" 

"Job Sanderson asked me to tell 
you that there will be a special meet¬ 
ing of the elders and deacons at the 



“THEY’RE MIGHTY STRICT, ELDER,” CEPHAS SAID. “YOU KNOW HOW THEY FEEL ABOUT A 

GAMBLER.” 


a loud checked suit, Matt Cobb said. 


* * * * 

««/-lEPHAS," I broke 


In, "checked 
weakness but 


\J suits may be 
tha are hardly a sin." 

"But he was a gambler, elder— 
and that limp—well, Matt Cobb said 
he got that from being shot by a 
miner he’d won $16,000 from In one 
night playin' poker!" 

"Bah, Cephas. Matt Cobb is a 
loose-tongued old fooL Because a 
minister with a limp has a habit of 
pinching his moustache he reminds 
Matt of some gambler Matt saw twen¬ 
ty-live years ago. Then a lot of 
folks take up the yam and spread 
around town that the man who has 
done so much for them was a card 
sharp and a crook. That sort of thing 
makes me sick." 

“llatt Cobb didn’t exactly say he 
wag a crook," admitted Cephas. "He 
aald Diamond Steve Paige was known 
all over the w'eat coast as a square 
gambler. I don't believe there's no 
such thing as a square gambler." 

"Cephas," I said to him, in my most 
serious, eldere'-meetlng manner. "I 
don't believe a word of this story. 
Neither should you. We know that 
Reverend Pendlebury hae worked for 
us night and day for ten years; we 
ktoow him to be a gentle, good soul, 
and a real man. Only mighty mean 
people would believe that story. I’m 
sure the elders and the deacons 

Cephas stroked his unshaved chin 
dubiously. 

“X ain't so sure about that, elder," 
he said. "You’re a younger man than 


careening along the roads, quite heed¬ 
less of the safety of any of us. 

It followed that when any of us 
heard the word "gambler^ we saw the 
puffed and poisoned visage of Jesse 
Hornbeck. 


* * * * 


N O two men could have been more 
unlike, physically, than Jesse and 


the Rev. Pendlebury. Our minister 
was such a mild-seeming, small man, 
slender and erect; he always wore 
cheap suits of black serge, well 
brushed. His voice was quiet, and 
eo were his gray eyes. And yet he 
did not give the Impression that he 
was a meek man or one who could be 
imposed on with impunity. 

He had come to us from the west 
when we were soraly in need of a 
minister. His hair was Iren gray 
then—that was ten years ago—and it 
had grown white In our fervice. 

It wasn't much that we did for 
Reverend Pendlebury, but It was the 
best we could do. You see, our church 
was in a bad hole, financially. Two 
years before the building had been 
burned to the ground. There had been 
no insurance and on Reverend Pen¬ 
dlebury’s shoulders had fallen the 
Job of building a new church with 
nothing but the ashes of the old one 
to start with. He worked with the 
carpenters himself, although his 
hands were as delioate as a woman’s 
and blistered easily, as If he were 
not accustomed to rough work. He 
raised the necessary funds for the 
material by a species of miracle. 

The miracle was this: He per¬ 
suaded Simon Middlemass, octogenarian 
president of the First National Bank 
and not a church member, to loan 
from his own private funds $14,000 


the rest of them; you’ve lived in a blgj°n a note. Of course, that note 
hi •omaUUag diXCstreou But 1 neant (hat, the Jadig* of the church 


minister’s house tonight at 8. That 
rumor has got too Btrong, I reckon.” 


W 


E gathered a little before 8 in 
the threadbare study of the Rev¬ 
erend Pendlebury. There were six of 
us. three elders and three deacons. At 
the head of the table sat Job Sander¬ 
son. first elder, a huge, grizzled man, 
who’d never owed any man a penny 
or cheated a man out of a penny. 
Next to him sat Luke Cobb, second 
elder, bald and bearded and austere. 

I sat at Job’s left hand, the youngest 
of the elders. Deacon Bogardus over- 
Aowed one of the horsehair chairs; 
then came Deacon Fuller, a patriarch 
of a man. and. Anally, Deacon Peck, 
even more grave than when he read 
the ritual at lodge meetings. We were 
distinctly not a Jolly gathering. 

"Gentlemen," said Job Sanderson, 
"he’s upstairs In his bedroom, wait¬ 
ing for us to send for him. Some 
folks around this town, appear to 

believe this story. We’ve got to do 

something about it~-glve him a olean 
bill of health or a vote of confldence 
or something-” 

"We might ask him if It’g true 

first,’’ put in Luke Cobb, dryly. ^ 

I stood up. 

"I’m ashamed to be here.” I said. 
"Our presence on such a mission Is 
an insult to that good man upstairs.^ 
Rev. Daniel Pendlebury waj never 
any more a gambler than you were, 
Job Sanderson, or you, Luke Cebb. 
We’ve got enough on our hands as 
it is, I guess. Do you know that to¬ 
day Is the Afteenth of the month and 
the note falls 4us? Simon Middle¬ 
man agreed that he would renew It 
But the note Isn't his property now. 


"He hasn't made a move not to,*' 

said Deacon Peck. 

"But suppose he won’t, what then?” 
I asked. "At the end of today—at 
twelve midnight—he has a right to 
take over the church property. I asked 
Judge Easterly on the way down. Do 
any of you happen to have thirteen 
thousand dollars on you?*’ 

Job Sanderson reAeetively rasped 
his thumb along his stuhbled Jaw. 

"I reckon we all know about that 
note," he said, slowly, "and I reckon 
we all know what we can expect 
from Jesse Hornbeck. But,” he went 
on, "I reckon It would be almost bet¬ 
ter to have no church at all, than to 
have one whose minister is accused 
of being an ex-gambler." 

"Job Sanderson." I said, "now 

you're calling names. What proof-" 

"Easy, elder, easy." he said "I’m 
not the man to Judge any man with¬ 
out a fair trial. I’m confident 
Reverend Pendlebury can clear him¬ 
self of this charge " 

"Then why go any further with 
this miserable business?" I asked. 
"What grounds have we for even 
suggesting Reverend Pendlebury had 
a past?" 

"My brother Matt." said Luke Cobb in 
his high, nasal tenor, "ain't exactly ,a 
fool. I admit he started the story, be¬ 
fore he went back to Nome. He says 
he remembers-his Klondike days like 
they was yesterday and he says he re¬ 
members Diamond Steve Paige, too.. I 
admit Reverend °endlebury don’t con¬ 
duct himself like no gambler, but—did 


is going to turn our church into a 
burlesque show?” 

Siller shrugged his shoulders. 

"It will he his property, I reckon," 
he said, "and I guess he can do wh&t 
he pleases with it.” 

Job Sanderson seemed about to 
throttle him. but the Rev. Pendlebury 
stepped between them and laid his 
hand on Job’s thick arm. 

"It’s no use. Job," he said. "The 
law is on his side. I signed the note 
in the name of the church with the 
consent of all of you. Mr. Middle- 
mass Insisted that It be a time note 
and promised to renew it. He’s gone 
back on us. There’s nothing we can 
do but pay. And where are we to 
get $18,000?” 

He turned to Roy Stller. 

"Couldn’t you give us. say, three 
days? In three days we could per¬ 
haps raise the money.” 

Siller spat into the grate. 

"Nothing doing, dominie. Jesse 
Hornbeck’s last words w»-re *Oet the 
dough.* I don’t mind tollin' you that 
there's a big game runnin’ at the inn 
tonight and Jesse could use the 
money very handily there. Well,” 
his voice hardened, "do 1 get the 
money?” 

I saw the beginning of a glitter in 
the Rev. Pendlebury’s gray eyes, as 
he consulted his watch. 

"Eight thirty.” he said. "Your 
money is not due until midnight. 
Will you wait here, or will you come 
back at 12 for it?" 

"I’ll wait here, right here." said 
Roy Siller, staring at him, suspi¬ 
ciously. 

"Gentlemen." the Rev. Tendlebury 


trouble you to hand me that deed and 
note.” 

On the second Anger of the Rev. 
Pendlebury's right hand, as he 
reached for the note, I Aw the glint 
of an unwonted ring; a fat gold 
snake with ruby eyes. In whose mouth 
was a diamond as big as a hazel nut. 

Roy Siller automatically Angered 
the money on the table. 

'•Thirteen thousand,” ho muttered. 
"Here’s your note." 

He handed the Rev. Pendlebury 
the long envelope. The Rev. Pendle¬ 
bury stepped to the Aeplace and 


pleasantly. 

"Now, good night, Mr. Siller." 

Jesse Hornbeck's lieutenant stum¬ 
bled out into the snowy night and 
the Rev. Pendlebury closed the door 
after him. We still stood there in a 
group; no one spoke. The Rev. Pen- 
dlebury was smiling. 

*T hope you gentlemen will excuse 
me,” he said. "I am going to bed. 
I’m a bit tired. Good night." 

Job Sanderson plucked from the 
table the sheet of paper on which the 
Rev. Pendlebury had written his 
resignation, and moved swiftly to¬ 
ward the Areplace. Then, suddenly, 


tossed the note among the blazing 
pine logs. Then he walked briskly to I the room grew very much brighter, 
the front door, held it open, and said. I Copyright, 1923. 


Most Industrious Americans 
Are Residents of the District 


Census Bureau Figures 
show Washington leads 
in Persons Engaged in 
Gainful Occupations— 
a Higher Percentage 
Than Any State in the 
Union. 


W' 


you ever notice the way he picks up the ] turned to us , ■ vre were discussing an 


little cards with the announcements on 
them." 1 

"No." 

"Well, he shuffles ’em and than fans 
’em out exactly like they was a hand at 
cards!” Luke said this with a trium¬ 
phant air. 

"By thunder, that’s so." admitted 
Deacon Peck. 

‘T’ve noticed it myself." said Deacon 
Bogardus. "He looks down at the 
'nouncement cards sort of excited like, 
as if he expected to see three aces 
'stead of 'Ladies’ Aid Society will meet 
at three.’" 

"And when he lays ’em down.” pur¬ 
sued Luke Cobb, "he don't Just lay ’em 
down, all at once, like you or I would. 
No. sirree. He deals ’em down, one at 
a time.” 

"You re gabbling like a bunch of 
school-kids," I said warmly. "I don't 
believe he knows an ace—from a— 
now—Jack." 

"Neither do I,’' said Deacon Fuller. 
"Well,” said Job Sanderson in his 
deep, presiding voice, "that's neither 
here, there nor elsewhere. I reckon 
the best thing for us to do is call 
him down, tell him what we've heard, 
then tell him we don’t believe it, and 
see what he has to say.” 

* * * * 

nEFORE any one could object he 


D had moved to the door, and called 
up the stairs. w 

'Oh, Mr. Pendlebury, would you 
mind stepping down here a minute?” 

On the stairs we heard the brisk, 
uneven tap of his limp and the Rev¬ 
erend Pendlebury came in smiling. I 
felt like a dog. I think the others did, 
too. 

"At your service, gentlemen," he 
said. Job Sanderson Aushed and he 
fumbled about with his words. 

"Well, you see, now Reverand," he 
began, "we’ve been sort of hearing 
things lately; of course we don’t take 
any stock In them, but we feel that 
something ought to be done to—to 
put the kibosh on them, as the boys 

say—so-•" He stopped and traced 

patterns with hia thumb nail on the 
study table. 

Still smiling, the Reverend Pendle¬ 
bury spoke. 

"There, there. Job, you've no rea¬ 
son to be Austered. You’re doing your 
duty. Don’t think I haven’t heard 
the talk that's been going round 
about me. But before I say any¬ 
thing further about this story you’ve 
heard. I really think we’d better talk 
about that note. I’ve worried about 
It all day. It's more pressing than 
the other thing.'” 

A series of loud raps on the front 
door made him stop. Deaoon Peck 
opened the door. Into the, room came 
a lanky, long-nosed, youngish man. 
Roy Siller, doer of odd and dirty Joba 
for Jesse Hornbeck. We all stiffened 
hastily In our ohsir* 

"Well T said Job Sanderson, cuvtly. 
* * ♦ * / 

R OY SILLER lit a cigarette, dis¬ 
charged blue smoke from 
long nose and smiled. 

“I guess you ain’t heard.” he said, 
"that Jesse Hornbeck bought a fran¬ 
chise In the Marcus-Gruber burlesque 
circuit when he found he was prob¬ 
ably goln* to gave a swell site for a 
theater." 

Job Sanderson rose up from his 
chair, his body and votoe quivering 
with wrath. 

"You damnable Jackal." he cried. 


his 


It belongs to Jesse Hornbeck. Do 

gou think b*'U IVT-__ 1 " do H ou ***** that Hornbeck fiercely* 


other matter when Mr. Siller came 
in. We’ll take it up again, if you 
wish.” 

"Just a minute, reverend,” said Job 
Sanderson. He bent over and whis¬ 
pered something to Luke Cobb. I 
saw Luke nod. Then Job spoke. 

“I guess the rest will agree with 
me." said Job. "when I say that we 
don’t want to go any further with 
that other matter. I reckon we were 
fools to listen for a second to such 
a wild yarn, and we’re sorry, rever¬ 
end. The matter is closed. We’ll 
forget it.’’ 

We all nodded to show we were 

behind him. a 

* * * * 

T HE Rev. Tendlebury’s eyes were 
glistening and for the first time 
his voice faltered. 

"Thank you, gentlemen, from the 
bottom of my heart,” he said. "It 
means everything to me to have your 
confidence In my work for the church. 

Our church-■" Then his eye fell 

on the striped back of Roy Siller. 

lolling In his chair. "Our church-" 

he began again, but be couldn’t go on. 
Roy Siller spat Into the fire. Then 
I saw the Rev. Pendlebury’s small 
hands go up to his face and pinch 
the ends of his white mustache; I 
saw the glitter In his gray eyes grow 
pace to the door and back. Then I j 
sa wthe glitter In his gra yeyes grow 
sharper. Suddenly he walked to the 
ancient desk In the corner of the 
room, sat down, grasped a pen and 
began to write. He finished a short 
note, sealed It and handed It to Job 
Sanderson. 

"Elder Sanderson," he said, all 
business. "I am going out. Tou are 
not to open this note till I have been 
gone five minutes. Then do me one 
favor; stay here till midnight and do 
not deliver the keys of the church to 
Siller until then. Will you do that?" 
"Yea." 

"Very good. Good night, gentle¬ 
men." 

He closed the door behind him, and 
we heard him go upstairs; then we 
heard him moving around in his bed¬ 
room; then, after about ten minutes, 
we heard the tap, tap tap of hie limp 
as he came down the stairs; then we 
•heard the front door elam as he went 
out. 

At last Job Sanderson’s stiff, hur¬ 
ried finger* tore open the envelope. 
His lips read the words to hlmeelf; 
then, louder, to us. 

"Elders and deacons of Willowton 
Church: 

"X herewith resign as your minis¬ 
ter." 

"DANIEL PENDLEBURY.” 
We looked at each other blankly. 

"X don’t understand,” began Luke 
Cobb. 

"What can he mean?" said Deacon 
Pack. 

“What'a be going to do?" said Dea¬ 
con Fuller. 

■‘Was he Insured?” naked Deacon 

Bogardus. 

"It’s too late to atop him now, any¬ 
how," said Job Sanderson. 

Roy Siller broke In upon our spec¬ 
ulations. 

"You might as well hand over the 
keys," he said, "If you haven't the 
cash. Then we could all go home." 

I saw the cords stand out on the 
becks of Job Sanderaon'a knotted 
data 

You’ll wait till 12. Biller." he said 


Deacon Peck began to hunt around 
for his mittens. The big, bass voice j 
of Job Sanderson stopped them. 

"Walt a bit,’’ he boomed. “We 
promised the reverend we'd stay till 
12, and we're going to." 

Roy Siller took a seat, surveyed 
our gloom-ridden faces with great de¬ 
liberation. then drawled; 

"Evenin’, gents. I called about a 
little matter of a note owed by the 
church as party of the first part, to 
Mr. JesK* Hornbeck, party of the sec¬ 
ond part. Of course. I'm a bit early. 
You’ve got till 12, if you want 
to stand on your legal rights. But 
I thought you’d be glad to pay now 
so we can all go home. I’ll trouble 
you to hand over, thirteen thousand 
in cash, and then I’ll give you the 
note and the deed to the church prop¬ 
erty you executed when you made 
the note." 

He tapped a long envelope in his 
coat pocket. 

"Thank you for coming, Mr. Siller,” 
the Rev. Pendlebury said in his level 
tone. "Of course, if w'e don’t hap¬ 
pen to have the money at this time, 
Mr. Hornbeck will be kind enough 
to extend the note, I’m sure.” 

"Oh, are you?" My fingers itched 
to choke the gloat out of Siller's voice. 
"Well, you've got another think 
cornin’, dominie. My orders were to 
get the money." 

“And if you do not get it?” 

"Pay up or close up." 

"Don't you think if I saw Mr. Horn- 
beck and had a talk w'ith him-” 

"Not a chance, dominie," cut in 
Siller. "It’d be a waste of breath. 
Jesse Hornbeck means business. He 
ain’t forgot the cracks that have 
been made about him by some people 

in this town-’’ he looked pointedly 

round the table—"and now that he’s 
in the saddle, he’s going’ to ride. He 
said to tell you you could bet your 
bottom dollar on that.” 

‘ But,’’ said the Rev. Pendlebury, ’’In 
time we could pay. What possible 
good would it do him to take over 
the property? What use could he 
make of A church?” 

Roy Siller spat peevishly. His smile 
was sour. "Guess I can wait, too.’’ 
he drawled. "You might as well en¬ 
joy this place as long as you can.” 
He sprawled himself with a proprie¬ 
tary air In the Rev. Pendlebury’s chair 
by the fire. 

* * * * 

E watched the minute hand of the 
clock climb up to the arc toward 
twelve. Five minute to twelve. Roy 
Siller stood up and began to wind a 
gaudy muffler around his pale neck. 
Deacon Peck began again the search 
for his mitten under the table. Job 
Sanderson slowly, gainfully, straight- 
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ening out his big body; his lips were 
shut tight; his hands ploughed down 
into the deep cave of pocket in his 
corduroy trousers, and I heard the 
jingle of the church keys. Then we 
all heard another sound—a roaring, 
coughing noise—and we all recogniz¬ 
ed it. It was the sound that heralded 
the approach of Jesse Hornbeck and 
his red car. 

The jingle of keys In Job’s pocket 
stopped, and I knew that his big 
hand had closed on them vise-like, and 
stilled them. Hate wrinkles converged 
round his eyes. There was a war¬ 
like spark behind the spectacles of 
Deacon Fuller; I saw Luke Cobb bit¬ 
ing his Up. 

Deacon Peck had gone to the win¬ 
dow. 

"It’s Jesse Hornbeck’s car, right 
enough." he said. "He’s coming up 
the path." 

We heard the sound of feet on the 
porch, and unconsciously we moved 
together, shoulder to shoulder. Roy 
Siller took a step forward to greet his 
employer; he was smiling widely. 
Then the door opened. 

A man stepped into the yellow 
light. It was not Jesse Hornbeck. It 
was a stranger, with the face of our 
minister. He was dressed in a checked 
suit of old fashioned cut, a flamboy¬ 
ant, ribald sort of suit. The vest, cut 
low, revealed an expanse of stiff 
white shirt bosom and in the center 
of the bosom was a big diamond stud 
that caught the rays of the oil lamp 
and ahot them back Into our amazed 
eyes. A black string bow tie fitted 
into an old-time collar. On the man’s 
head was a wide-brimmed black slouch 
■hat, tilted back at an angle. The faoe 
underneath the hat wae the face of the 
Rev. Pendlebury; It was pale, but 
it was calm, and there was a 
slight smile on it We stood there, 
gawking at him. We saw him walk, 
with that alight, hitching limp of his. 
to the table. We saw his thin right 
hand go into a pocket of the checked 
suit When he drew it out there was 
a largo roll of bills in It; he laid the 
money on the table—big bills, yellow 
hundreds. 

"Mr. Siller*” he said, clearly. ‘TU 


ASHINGTONIANS, or rather 
District of Columbians, are 
the most industrious people 
in the United States. That 
may surprise you, but It is true. Sta¬ 
tistics of the bureau of the census 
prove it. A higher percentage of per¬ 
sons ten years of age and over in 
the District of Columbia are engaged 
in gainful occupations than In any 
state of the Union. The proportion of 
women In gainful occupations here is 
more than double the proportion for 
the country as a whole and far 
larger than that of any st&Ue. Al¬ 
most one-half of the women fifteen 
years of age and over In the District 
are employed for salaries or wages 
and of those about one-quarter are 
married. 

Married women employed in gain¬ 
ful occupations in the District of 
Columbia show a much higher per¬ 
centage proportionately than for the 
country as a whole. In only one state 
is the high proportion prevailing here 
exceeded. That is in South Carolina. 

There has been a constant increase 
in th^ proportion of married women 
engaged in gainful occupations in the 
District during the last thirty years. 
The world war undoubtedly had an 
effect on the Increase from 1910 to 
1920. In 1890 the proportion was 17.3 
per cent of all the married women 
living in the District; in 1900, it was 
17.5 per cent; in 1910, the proportion 
was 21.3 per cent and there was an 
Increase of 4.5 per cent in the en¬ 
suing ten years, the 1920 proportiion 
having been 25.8 per cent. 

♦ * * * 

EMPLOYMENT of women In clerical 
work in the executive depart¬ 
ments of the government, which is a 
fertile field for woman workers, is 
responsible for the District’s large 
proportion. The employment of negro 
married women probably Is the larg¬ 
est factor in raising the District’s 
proportion. Of the 23,686 married ne¬ 
gro women of fifteen years or over, 

49.7 per cent were engaged in gain¬ 
ful occupations, w'liile of the 46,059 
native w'hite married women, 18.6 
per cent Were gainfully employed. 
The proportion of native white mar¬ 
ried women w'orklng in the District 
was larger than any state. 

As to the industriousness of the 
people of the District of Columbia 
here are the figures: We have in the 
District—or <fld have on January 1, 
1920, and the number now is larger— 

a total of 437.571 people. Of that 
number there were 377,295 persons 
who were ten years of age or over. 
Persons of ten years and over en¬ 
gaged in gainful occupations num¬ 
bered 236,027, which is 62.6 per cent 
of the total ten or over. For the 
country as a whole the proportion of 
persons that age who were working 
was only 60.3 per cent. In no state 
was the proportion of the population 
of that age gainfully employed so 
large as In the District. Nevada was 
the nearest state, with 58.8 per cent, 
while in New York state the propor¬ 
tion was 53.6 per cent, and In Illinois. 

50.7 per cent. In our neighboring 
states, Virginia’s proportion was 47.7 
per cent and Maryland’s, 62.1 per 
cent. 

The male population of the Dis¬ 
trict ten years of age and over on 
January 1, 1920, was 173,074. Of 
these men, 143,401, or 82.6 per cent, 
were engaged In gainful occupations. 
That was a higher proportion than 
in any state, except Nevada, and ex¬ 
ceeded the country as a whole by 

4.4 per cent, the proportion for all 
the states having been 78.2 per cent. 
Nevada's proportion was 84.3 per 
cent, and Illinois, 78.8 per cent. In our 
neighboring states • Maryland's propor¬ 
tion was 60 per cent,, and Virginia's, 

76.4 per cent. Of the male population 
gainfully employed in the District, there 
were 36.865 negroes, or 83.4 per cent of 
the 42,979 male negroes ten years of 
age or over. 

* * * * 

N ATURALLY, the proportion of 
women in the District gainfully 
employed is not so large as that of 
the men, but the District’s propor¬ 
tion is twice as large as that of the 
country as a whole, and far beyond 
any state's proportion. Women of ten 
years and over in the District num¬ 
bered 208,721. Of these women 92,626 
were engaged in gainful occupa¬ 
tions. That makes the proportion 
46.6 per cent, or almost one-half. For 
the country as a whole the proportion 
was only Sl.l per cent, a decline of 
1.8 per cent from 1810, when the pro¬ 
portion was 23.4 per cent. The Dis¬ 
trict's proportion In the same ten 
years, however, increased 0.6 per cent, 
it having*been 36 per cent in 1910. 
South Carolina, next to the District, 
had the largest proportion of women 
engaged In gainful occupations, with 
33.4 per cent. New York’s proportion 
wss 26.9 per cent and Illinois 21.3 per 
cent, while the lowest proportion pre¬ 
vailed in West Virginia, where it was 
11.2 per cent. *In our neighboring 
states, Virginia's proportion was 18.1 
per cent and Maryland’s, 28.8 psr cent. 
Of the gainfully employed females in 
the District 28.588 were negroes, 
comprising e$.3 per coat of ths negro 


women of ten or over in the District. 

Clerical occupations accounted for 
the largest proportion of the Dis¬ 
trict’s gainfully employed, the num¬ 
ber In that classification having been 
73.031, or almost one-third of the 
total employed in gainful occupations 
in the District. There were more worn- 
in the clerical classification than 
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men. women numbering 43.153. while 
men numbered 29.878. The women in 
clerical work were almost one-half of 
the total women in gainful occupa¬ 
tions. 

The classes of vrork the gainRllly 
employed of the District were do¬ 
ing, with the number of male and fe¬ 
males, follow: 


Female. Tstal. 
19 


947 

79 


ClaMlflratloo. Male. 

Agriculture, foraatry and 

animal husbandry.... 926 

Rxtrarton of minerals.. 70 
Manufacturing uod me¬ 
chanical induatriea... 36.768 
Transportation —..... 14.633 

Trad* .. 18.MS 

Public service . 15.640 

Professional service.,.. 12,294 
Domestic and personal 

service . 12.402 80.177 42.7.79 

Clerical occupations ... 29.678 48,163 78.031 


6.716 44.605 
1,912 16.745 
4,224 22.7*2 
430 JS.OTO 
6.900 10.2*9 


Totals ... ..143.401 92,626 236.027 

In the employment of children In 
gainful occupations the District of Co¬ 
lumbia's proportion is below that of the 
country as a whole, but there was an 
increase in the proportion of both boys 
and girls in the ten years from 1910 to 
1920. Boys between ten and fifteen 
years gainfully employed In 1920 num¬ 
bered 1,272, or 7.4 per cent of the 17,149 
boys between those ages in the District. 
Girls between those ages gainfully em¬ 
ployed in 1920 numbered 599. or 3.3 per 
cent of the 18,081 in the District. In 
1910 the proportion of boys was 6.3 
per cent and girls 2.9 per cent. 

The number of men and woman of 
each age and period engaged in gainful 
occupations In the District in 1920 were 
as follows: 


Age period. 
lO to 13 reara. 

14 years .. 

13 years . 


18 aad 19 years. 

20 to 24 years. 

25 to 44 yeara. 

45 to W yearg. 

65 yearg and over. 

Age unknown . 


10 yeara and over. 143.401 


Male. 

Female 

196 

fUL 

340 

138 

786 

308 

1.464 

1.166 

1,879 

1,657 

6.781 

6.609 

20,060 

20.003 

71.181 

45.M3 

86.590 

15.468 

5.478 

1.874 

007 

397 

143.401 

92.626 


Norman Bread Making. 

I T is not hard to pesuade a Norman 
peasant to believe anything 
strange or outrageous of that 
extraordinary country. America, but 
he always find is difficult to under- i 
stand how It can be true that Ameri¬ 
can women make bread! 

The men of America must be brutes, 
he thinks, for, although a farmer's 
wife in the north of France may do 
a good part of the heavy work about 
the farm, she never thinks of making 
the bread. That is man’s work, and 
it Is carried on, not in the kitchen, 
but in the stable! 

The Norman peasant eats an aston¬ 
ishing quantity of bread. He has lit¬ 
tle else, except cider, for his break¬ 
fast and supper, and It Is a very Im¬ 
portant part of his noonday meal as 
well. 

The "loayes’’ are as round and an 
paley yellow as the full moon; they 
are often three feet in circumference 
and eight or ten inches thick. Seeing 
one of them for the first time, you 
would be likely to take it for a largo 
cheese. 

Bread-making In a Norman house¬ 
hold being only a monthly occurrence 
the operations must be on a scale 
of considerable magnitude If the fam¬ 
ily supply is to be sufficient for four 
weeks. The dough Is always mixed 
in a certain inclosed space upon the 
floor of the barn. 

At other times cats, dogs and poul¬ 
try enjoy the freedom of this space; 
but when bread-making is toward, 
these are evicted and the floor is 
thoroughly swept. 

There is no dough-pan or trough. 
The flour and water are poured to¬ 
gether upon the floor, and the farmer 
and his sons or hired laborers beat 
the mass into the proper consistency 
with heavy clubs, widely flattened at 
the ends, until they look something 
like roughly shaped snow shovels. 
Then a lump of leaven Is added, and 
the mass is given ten or twelve hours 
to "rise.” 

Next It must be kneaded, a process 
which Is accomplished with the feet. 
Shod In heavy sabots, or wooden shoes 
—not the everyday shoes, which are 
painted black, but made of unstained 
whitewood—the men leap Into the 
midst of the dough. They jump about* 
with agility; they stamp and kick 
the spongy stuff; they dance clumsy 
jigs in it, the stiffening dough cling¬ 
ing tenaciously to their shoes. Tt is 
the hardest of hard work, and re¬ 
quires endurance as well as strength. 
Before it Is time to stop more than 
one of the men will be staggering 
to and fro in the pasty mass, thor¬ 
oughly exhausted. 

The dough la allowed to rise a sec¬ 
ond time; is again soundly beaten' 
with the flattened clubs; is then put 
into great round pans and baked in 
the massive brick oven which stands 
in almost every Norman stable. 

The bread which results is firm, 
close in texture, and rather dingy in 
color, sweet but dry, and decidedly 
palatable oven to those who have seen 
It made. 

As the month draws to a close, the 
outer crust becomes so thick and hard 
that it can only be penetrated by a 
saw kept for this purpose. But this 
horny shell has its use, for it keeps , 
the interior of the loaf fairly sof\ 
and fresh, sometimes for several 
month a 


























































